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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


The History of the United Parishes of St Giles in the Fields, and 

St George, Bloomsbury, combining Strictures on their Parochial 
— Government, and a variety of Information of Local and General 

Interest. By Rowland Dobie. 8vo. pp. 432. 

[Second Notice.] 
Ir would occupy too much of our room to follow our author in 
tracing the increase of the parish to its present state. We must 
eontent ourselves with noticing the most curious particulars re- 
lative to its ancient history, and peculiar character. 
‘ Tottenham Court-road took its name from Totten or Tothan-hall, 
which was a mansion of eminence in Henry the Third’s time, occu- 
pied by one William de Tottenhall, and stood upon the ground now 
occupied by the Adain-and-Eve public house, famous in the print of 
Hogarth’s March to Finchley. There is notice of it, as a house of 
entertainment, in 1645, during the civil wars, when “ Mrs Stacy’s 
maid” and two others, were fined a shilling a-piece, for drinking 
there on the sabbath-day. Part of the old building, it seems, and a 
fine spring, still remain on the premises at the Adam-and-Eve. 
In old times there were many other houses of ruvra/ resort in the 
parish of St Giles’s; as the “Croche Hose,” or Crossed Stockings, 
at the north entrance of the present Monmouth street; the Swan 
on the Hop, in Holborn, east of Drury lane; the White Hart, on 
the spot now occupied by the premises of Messrs Cleaver, at the 
north-east corner of Drury lane; the Rose, which is supposed to 
have stood near it, in Holborn, not far to the east ; the Maidenhead, 
on the ground of Dyot street, now George street; the Turnstile, 
now a butcher’s shop, by the then rural path, leading into Lincoln’s 
inn fields ; the Cock-and-Pye, which is supposed to have stood at 
the southern end of Little St Andrew street, Seven Dials; and the 
Vine, which is mentioned in Domesday Book, and was a house of 
public accommodation, so late as the year 1816. Like the Maiden- 
head, it became latterly a house of very bad reputation ; and on its 
demolition, a house was built on the spot, which was occupied, 
“first, by a respectable timber merchant, (a Mr Semple) and after- 
wards by Probert, the accomplice of the murderer Thurtell. Sub- 
sequently it has been divided into two dwellings, one of which is 
occupied by Mr Easterby, and the other by Mr Kleft.”’ 

The public gallows, which afterwards was transferred to Tyburn, 
was removed in the first year of Henry the Fifth, from the Elms, in 
Smithfield, to the north corner of St Giles’s Hospital ; which is 
the spot now forming the angle of junction between Crown street 
and High street, in the open place between St Giles’s, Tottenham 
court road, and Oxford street. It faced the village pound. The 
Resurrection Gate of St Giles’s Church, so called from the curious 
piece of sculpture over it, is supposed to occupy the site of the 
Hospital Gate. We mention the gallows, because, among those 
who suffered under it, was the first celebrated victim of church 
bigotry in this country,—Lord Cobham. He was suspended by the 
middle, in chains, and burnt alive. 

The present church of St Giles’s is no older than the year 1733, 
It was built by Mr Flitcroft, and has been deservedly admired, con- 
sidering most of the churches of the metropolis. Ralph, in a quo- 
tation made by our author, speaks highly of it; but very justly adds 
a remark which we hope will not be forgotten in these times :—* I 
cannot help,” says he, “again arraigning the superstition of situating 
churches due east and west; for in compliance to this folly, the 
building before us has lost a great advantage it might otherwise have 
enjoyed, I mean the making the east end the front, and placing it 
in such a manner as to have ended the vista of what is called Broad 
street St Giles’s; whereas, now, it is nowhere to be seen with ease 
to the eye, or so justly as to comprehend the symmetry and connexion 
of the whole.” 

In the old church which succeeded a small one, in the time of 





Charles the First, was buried the famous Lord Herbert of Cher- 


bury, of whom more by-and-bye; Sir Roger l’Estrange, a Tory 
writer of little talent, and less virtue; and “ the inflexible and disin- 
terested Andrew Marvell,” as our author justly calls him, the great 
wit, patriot, and friend of Milton. Goldsmith says of Burke, that 
it was his fate, 


‘ Whether in or out of place, sir, 
To eat mutton cold, and cut blocks with a razor.’ 

Marvell was content to eat cold mutton, and borrow a guinea from 

a friend, rather than be enriched by a corrupt court, which medi- 

tated the enslavement of his country. But he did not cut blocks 

with a razor. He cut clever fellows with a razor still sharper than 

they, and perhaps gave the first death-wound to the arbitrary 

designs of James the Second. -What particles may exist of his 

sacred dust, may still be supposed to remain here. In the church- 

yard was buried Chapman, the fine old translator of Homer. Mr 
Dobie informs us that the monument erected to his memory by his 
friend, Inigo Jones, is still to be seen standing ‘ above ground, 
against the wall, much defaced.” In the same yard were buried, 
Shirley, the dramatist, and his wife, who fled to this parish, in their 
old age, from their house in White Friars, during the great fire. 
They are supposed to have died from losses and fright occasioned by 
it. They died on the same day, and were buried in the same grave. 
Shirley is said to have been of a restless temper, but he was evi- 
dently an honest man. He was also a great and suffering royalist ; 
and it is a tradition, that Charles the Second was an admirer of his 
fine verses On Death, beginning—* The glories of our birth and 
state;”’ but his lively, sacred, and most debauched majesty appears 
to have done nothing for him. The better the man, the more surely 
he seems to have been neglected; as in the instance of Cowley. 
It shows that there may have been one maxim at Court, compli- 
mentary to honest men, though not very convenient; namely, that 
“ virtue is its own reward.” 

On the spot called Seven Dials, stood a Doric pillar exhibiting 
dials to the amount of that number; a passage relating to it has 
been already quoted in the TaTLer, but we repeat it, in order to 
introduce some lines from Gay’s ‘ Trivia, or the Art of Walking the 
Streets of London ’?— 

‘ Where famed St Giles’s ancient limits spread, 
An inrailed column rears its lofty head : 

Here to seven streets seven dials count the day, 
And from each other catch the circling ray. 
Here oft the peasant with inquiring face, 
Bewildered, trudges on from place to place. 

He dwells on every sign with stupid gaze, 
Enters the narrow alley’s doubtful maze, 

Tries every winding court and street in vain, 
And doubles o’er his weary steps again.’ 

Monmouth street was so called after the unfortunate Duke of 
Monmouth. Soho square (which is not in this district) originally 
received his name also; its present one is the watchword of the 
battle in which he was defeated. 

Bedford-square, which has since been famous for the residence 
of judges and chancellors, was a cow-yard. 

In Lincoln’s-inn-fields, Lord Russell was fexecuted; and the 
persons concerned in Barrington’s conspiracy against Queen 
Elizabeth. 

Wild! street is properly Weld street, and was so called from 
the catholic family, whose descendants lately gave shelter to 
Charles the Tenth. 

In Little Wild street, Franklin sometime worked as a journeyman 
printer. 

In Great Queen street lived the famous Lord Herbert above- 
mentioned, who united, in such a remarkable degree, the fantastic 
freaks of an obsolete knight-errantry, with the most profound spe- 
culations. His house was situate near the south-east corner of 
Great Wild street, and was one of fifteen built in the reign of 








James the First. Mr Dobie says that the house is still standing, 
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but he does not tell us which it is. In one of them, with pilasters | for intoxication. That in the execution of search-warrants Mr 

to it, though lately we believe burnt down, lived and died Lewis, | Welch rarely finds less than twenty of these houses open for the 

the comedian. Garrick at one time resided in the same street ; receipt of all comers at the latest hours; and that in one of these 

Miss Pope; and, next door to each other, Kneller and Dr Rad- we 3 lem a large one, he hath numbered fifty-eight 

cliffe, who quarrelled about a communication between their |" «Such was the revolting picture of these parishioners about eight 

gardens, and made the famous bon-mots upon ‘it, the Doctor send- years ago, applicable, however, chiefly to St Giles’s; and to hon 

ing a message to Kneller that he might do anything with the door | that its features have not greatly improved, I will here detail 

but paint it; and Kneller returning for answer, that he would take | the evidence of Mr Sampson Stevenson, a parishioner, who was 

anything of the Doctor, but his physic. fellow overseer with me in 1814, given before a committee of the ‘ 
In Coal Yard, a passage leading from the east into the north end aaa eee agi of June 1815. The Right Hoa. George | 

of Drury Lane, Nell Gwynne is said to have been born. She after- ‘What is your business? I am an ironmonger, and’ live at 

wards lived in the lane; and is described by Pepys, as being seen | No. 11 Seven Dials. . 

by him, standing at her door, and looking at a May-day garland. ‘Have you served any office in the parish? I was one of the 

The holiday makers who danced round the Maypole in the Strand, | 0VeTseers last year. : ‘ ' 

(which stood on the spot now fronting the New Church) used to go miwe yon Fen any eppertuntty of mating Beermdion on 

character of beggars ? 
up Drury Lane, to refresh themselves at one of the rural ale-houses. 


, ‘ A great deal, not only before I was an officer, but having been 
The} old theatre at Drury Lane, called the Cock-Pit, stood on | led, by being one, to look into the matter, I have made a great man 


the spot now called Pitt Place. The celebrated Sir Kenelm Digby | observations, because there was a house which those people a | 

had a house near it. not more than eight yards from my own house. Complaint having 

But the most striking circumstance connected at present, and for “— — against it, the nuisance was done away. - 

. . . Aaya ave you had an opportunity of making enquiry into the parti- 

a long time past, with the parish of St Giles’s, in the popular sense | cuyjar character of individual beggars? I have; in fact, T made en. 
of its limits, is the refuge it affords to multitudes of the squalid and Db 


quiry, not only of the landlord, but of some of those who seemed to 
dissolute poor. The focus of this assemblage, is the street formerly | be of a superior class. A year or two ago this house lost its license; 


called Dyot street, now purified into the name of George; though it not only encouraged those kind of people, but people guilty of felo. 
for our parts, the name of Dyot far surmounts any accidental stain | aoe pote on. ey en ee a . — — 

: : : ieir residence at a public-house, called the Fountain, King stree 
which reid be supposed wd be put upon it. The renee of George | Seven Dials, where i assembled not only at night, but ina a 
has nothing to recommend it; but that of Dyot, when its history is | ing before they started on their daily occupations, as they express 
known, is not to be gainsaid. Our author says, that this street | it. I have seen them come in. As it is a house, the landlord of 
received its name from Richard Dyot, Esq. who resided upon the | which is very respectable and has a family, [ have gone into the bar 
spot, and was a vestry-man in the reign of Charles the Second; and on purpose to see their goings on, which is very near the tap room: 
that it was inhabited till within these few years, by his descendant | they come at night, perhaps individuals, and likewise those sailors, or 
“Philip Dyot, Esq.” which is an interesting circumstance to know ; pretended sailors, in a body, but those that go out one and two 


o : : : together come also; those who are sailors never take anything on 
but he does not tell us another circumstance more interesting, which | on their backs like knapsaeks, forthey only beg or extort money, 
we should have been glad to see corroborated in a work of | but the others beg clothing or anything they can get, and always 


this parochial nature, ‘and which, if true, involves a nice point of | have a knapsack to put it in. They will come laden with shoes 
tenure, with regard to the parish rights. It is this; that the above- and other habiliments, which being near Monmouth street, the 
mentioned Richard Dyot. Es tie aemea Tie natin Men then | place where they translated old shoes into new ones, they sell, and 

° ee ae wo 4 : | likewise the clothing. I have heard them say they have made three 
express harbouring and housing of the squalid poor for ever ; and : 


= — : or four shillings a day in begging shoes, for sometimes they got shoes 
upon the condition of retaining his name. We are sorry we cannot | that were really very good ones, and their mode of exciting charit 


put the case, as admirably stated by Mr Hazlitt, in the second | is invariably to go barefoot, and scarify their feet and heels wit 
volume (we think) of his “ Plain Speaker ;” but we have not the | something or other, to make the blood, as it were, to flow. I have 
work by us. We should like to hear from Mr Dobie on this | seen them in that situation many times, and thus they sally out to | 
: é A " their different stations, but invariably changing their routes each 
subject, if he has leisure to write us a note. day, for one is scarcely ever seen in the same direction two days 
It is supposed that Irishmen began to abound among the poor of | tog 


together, but another takes his situation. I have seen them myself, 
St Giles’s, about the year 1640. Probably they came from Ireland, | I never saw them outside, but I have seen them pull out sums of 


during the violent government of Lord Strafford. They'undoubtedly | money and share among themselves, both collectively, and those 
did so in great numbers, during the subsequent troubles. They | Wh® go out two and three together. : 
eile aieiie: ail caiidi ie Miles an sheen, ond |  Victuals I do not think I ever saw brought into that place, for 
hes hk 4 7 aee| T rather think they throw it away when they get it; mostly shoes 
hence the district has sometimes been called by the cant appellations | and clothes, and such things as that, which they sell pre 
of “ Little Dublin” and the “ Holy Land.” They stop as long as the house they use is open, and get violently 
The custom of living in cellars is peculiar to the neighbourhood | drunk and quarrel with each other, and very frequently fight; after 
of Monmouth street, and some other parts of this parish; “ and that they are not allowed to remain; if they were, the license would 
here,’ says Mr Dobie, “the superstitious practice of nailing be stopped; and very likely there are other houses in St Giles’s, 
, ’ a Sond > —_ » a . 4 > jo it _— av 
horse-shoes on the door thresholds is still retained. Everybod — ow Poe So Oe ee a ae a a 
er - RZ verybody | money left.’—P. 201. 
knows it is noted for second-hand apparel.’? In some of these 
cellars, where people dine, it is said that the knives and forks are 
chained to the table. The following is an extract from a long and 
interesting account, given by Mr Dobie, of the pauper inhabitants| ~ = =—<“i=‘“SS~S Sena 


























There is a great deal more to the same purpose, but we have not | 
room for it. 








of St Giles’s :— Tue Krne’s Arms.—Swift says that the King’s Arms in, 
. , Lilliput were—An Angel lifting a Beggar from the Earth. 
The general corruption of manners among the lower orders, . : 2% ‘ 
owing'to the continual influx of poor in this district, is noticed by | Wuat Books suatt I Reapo?—A question often asked, but 


Hogarth in his prints; the scene of his “ Harlot’s Progress” is laid | seldom satisfactorily answered ; it was put to Mr Pope by the inge- 
in Drury-lane; Tom Nero, in the “Four Stages of Cruelty,” is a | "ious Dr Young, when the poet was preparing himself for ordina- 
St Giles’s charity boy, and is shewn, with other vicious boys, tor- tion. In a moment of frolic, the translater of Homer replied, 
menting a dog near the church. His “‘ Gin street,” is situate in “ Thomas Aquinas.” Young, in the simplicity of his heart, and 
St Giles; and in a night cellar in the same parish, the “ idle | "Ot yet 4 courtier, immediately purchased the works of the author 
apprentice” is supposed to be taken up for murder. Fielding also | he recommended, and retiring to his closet, devoted himself wholly 
strictly agrees with the truth of these representations, in a pam- | t° study, It was soon observed that the author of the Night 

hlet published a few years afterwards, where he mentions to have | Thoughts did not appear as usual among his friends , and Pope, 
had it as information from Mr Welch, then High Constable of | calling at his lodgings, discovered him wading up to the neck in 
Holborn, “ that in the parish of St Giles’s there were great num- Aquinas ; a hearty laugh took place, and but for this lucky expla 
bers of idle persons and vagabonds, who have their lodging there | nation, an interesting poet, and a good parish priest, would have 
for twopence a night. That in the above parish and in St George’s, been lost to the world.—Lounger’s Common Place Book. 
Bloomsbury, one woman alone occupies seven of these houses, all| “ Honorarte Hovuse” 1x 1700.—De Foe, adverting to the 
properly accommodated with miserable beds, from the cellar to the | corruption of parliaments, asks what any man can propose to him- 
garret, for such twopenny lodgers. That in these beds, several of | self by spending from two to eleven thousand pounds, that he may 
which arein the same room, men and women, often strangers to | be chosen to sit ina House where there is not one farthing to be 
each other, lie promiscuously, the price of a double bed being no | gotten honestly? A mystery that every one did not understand. 
more than three half-pence, as an encouragement for them to lie | He informs us that, in his time, there was a regular set of stock- 
together. That as these places are adapted to incontinence, so they 


a ; i to ir f jobbers in the city, who made it their business to buy and sell seats 
are no less provided with drankenness, gin being sold in them all | in Parliament; and that the market price wasa thousand guineas.— 
at a penny a quartern, so that the smallest sum of money serves | Life of De Foe. 
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CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 





A“Ricour Beyonp tHe Law.”—In the case 7 Rich. II, upon 

ittal of a common thief, the Judge said the Jurors ought to be 

bound to their good behaviour during their lives. But, guere, per 
quel Ley ?—Vaughan’s Reports. 


To deserve any blessing is to set a just value on it. The pains 
we take in its pursuit are only a consequence of this.—Hazlitt’s 
Characteristics. 


* The amiable is the voluptuous in expression or manner. The 
sense of pleasure in ourselves is that which excites it in others ; or, 
the art of pleasing is to seem pleased.— The same. 


It a a — opinion of ourselves, when we cannot admit any 
other class of merit besides our own, or any rival in that class.— 
Hazlitt’s Characteristics. 


Those who are the most distrustful of themselves, are the most 
envious of others; as the most weak and cowardly are the most 
revengeful.— Hazlitt’s Characteristics. 


Let a man’s talents or virtues be what they may, we only feel 
satisfaction in his society, as he is satisfied in himself. We cannot 
enjoy the good qualities of a friend, if he seems to be none the 
better for them.—Hazlitt’s Characteristics. 


The confession of our failings is a thankless office. It savours 
less ‘of sincerity or modesty than of ostentation. It seems as if 
we thought our weaknesses as good as other people’s virtues.— 
Hazilitt’s Characteristics. 


Prayers out oF Season.—That excellent seaman and gallant 
commander, Sir Edward Hawke, used to relate a short conver- 
sation he once heard between two boys belonging to different 
ships: “ Do you have prayers often on board your ship?” said 
Jack. “ Always when there is a probability of rough weather,” 
replied Tom. “ Aye, there’s some sense in that; but we have 
them regularly all the year round, in the finest weather, without a 
breath of air stirring, and when there’s no more vecasion for it—” 
He was interrupted by the whistle of the boatswain.—Lounger’s 
Common Place Book. 


Tracic Resuct or A Joxe.—Most decent frequenters of the Lon- 
don Theatres, have, at different times, had their ears assaulted by loud 
exclamations of “ Play up, Nosey !” thundered from the gallery, and 
at aperiod when the cause which first produced it, has ceased to 
exist, and by many at this time is not understood. This outrage on 
public feeling was first occasioned by Cervetto, a performer on the 
violin, whose nose was, unfortunately, the most prominent feature 
in his face; and who being amele persecuted by the galleries 
for many years, was at last actually compelled to abandon the only 
means by which he was able to procure a livelihood.—Lounger’s 
Common Place Book. 


Searcu AFTER TruTH.—Whenever I perceive any glimmering 
of truth before me, I readily pursue and endeavour to trace it to its 
source ; without any reserve or caution of pushing the discovery 
too far, or opening too great a glare of it upon the public. I Jook 
upon the discovery of anything that is true, as a valuable acquisition 
to society; which cannot possibly hurt or obstruct the good effect 
of any other truth whatever ; for they all partake of one common 
essence, and necessarily coincide with each other: and, like drops 
of rain, which fall separately into the river, mix themselves at once 
with the stream and strengthen the general current.— Middleton. 


Pouiticat Ricnts Untversa.—If the principles of proscription 
be once admitted, one sect may use it as lawfully as another. nae 
constitution is imperfect that does not proclaim an equalization of 
political rights, irrespective of religious distinctions ; and it opens 
the>door for rival sects to contend for the ascendancy. Public 
opinion has already done much to root out old prejudices ; it has 
been applied successfully to commercial monopolies ; and those of 
an ecclesiastical nature will probably be found at last to be equally 
at variance with the interests of the community, as they are with 
the principles of justice and common sense.—Li/e of De Foe. 


Roginson Crusok AND THE ARaBs.—One of the most striking 
features in the history of the work [Robinson Crusoe] is the 
acceptance it met with from the Arabs, whose literature is rich 
in works of fiction, the beauties of which can scarcely be appre- 
ciated by an European. The late enterprising traveller, John 
Lewis Burkhardt, during his residence in Syria, amused himself by 
translating Robinson Crusoe into the Arabic, in order to facilitate his 
acquaintance with the language. “ While he was composing it, he 
used to read passages of his work tohis Arab friends, when‘ they 
came to sit at his gate in the cool hours of evening; and the 
mostlearned and the most ignorant of them, says he, expressed 
great delight and admiration. The most bigotted lovers of Orien- 
tal literature could not help confessing, that the Frankish story- 
teller had afforded them as much amusement as the historian of 
Sinbad, without ever having recourse to anything in the smallest 
degree improbable, and without ever writing one sentence less 
Pregnant with instruction than amusement.” —Life of Defoe. 





THE PLAY-GOER. 


BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 





PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 


Drury Lanr.—The School for Scandal—Davy Jones, or Harlequin and Mother 
Carey’s Chickens. 
Covent GarvgEN.—Clari—Hide and Seek—Harlequin Pat, and Harlequin Bat. 





Covent GARDEN. 
Tue ‘pantomime here, called Harlequin Pat and Harlequin Bat, 
or the Giant's Causeway, is upon the whole better than that of 
Drury-lane, as far as the mummery goes, but far inferior compared 
with the other’s beautiful Diorama; and altogether, we can- 
not praise. The great theatres appear to have partaken, this 
season, of the melancholy of the times. Their jokes will not laugh ; 
their ornamental stars will not turn round; their scenes have 
a hitch in the gait; their Harlequins are not eternally running. Last 
night, there were many intervals in which the business of the stage 
seemed suspended ; the music ran on, but there was no proper accom- 
paniment of thumps and transformations : Harlequin, Pantaloon, and 
Clown, waited about the scenes for one another, and had the 
joke to themselves. The spectators applauded when the curtain 
dropped, but not heartily ; and not without hisses. The best joke 
is a satire on Mr St John Long’s burning and cabbage-leaf system, 
which met with no  disapprobation last night, though the 
applause, it seems, was not entire the night before. Pavuio, the 
Clown, makes a good hit at the “dandy-lions” by sticking two 
chimney-sweeping brushes against his cheeks for whiskers: and 
there_is a laughable incident of a Welshwoman riding on a goat, 
which Harlequin cuts in two; upon which the front legs run 
off on one side, while the hind ones carry the rider back 
the other. But the sight that pleased our childish re- 
collections most (and these are the best critics at a pan- 
tomime) was the dreadful giant Polypheme, who by a lively 
anti-locality, in the fashion of Ariosto, is here made the inmate 
of the Irish Causeway. He is very terrible indeed, both in height 
and ferocity; has a proper one eye, and a huge mouth; is sur. 
rounded with shuddering children ; and sits down and eats one of them 
‘ to the satisfaction of the beholders.”” Harlequin Pat knocks his eye 
out, and then angles in his mouth for the child, who is restored to 
his companions. We cannot commend however this Irish 
Harlequin, who speaks, and does not speak well, and is 
obliged to be converted in a Harlequin proper. And Mr 
Power, we thought, did not seem proud of the charac- 
ter, though when put into his motley dress, he cut a® good 
figure. ‘ A speaking pantomime, as the 7imes critic observes, is a 
contradiction in terms. It is a little tooIrish, It is as muchas to 
say,—Here you have “all dumb shew, talking.” This, to be sure, 
is what made Grimatp’s talking so good. It was so rare and 
seasonable, that it only proved the rule by the exception. The 
Clowns of late speak too much, though Mr Pavuto does not venture 
so much as his fellow of Drury Lane. He reminded us, once, of 
Grmatp1 last night, when he shewed a tea-chest, and uttered 
the informing word “ Bo-hea.” We must not omit to notice one 
very good point in the scenery. It is where a vessel seems to take 
us a trip to Brighton, night-time coming on as it arrives. This is 
in the moving Diorama style, and is well done; though at the set- 
ting out, the machinery halted a little. 

In what we have said of the Harlequin, we do not mean to im- 
plicate the abilities of Mr Etxar, who attitudinized in the proper 
fashion, and was particularly quick in making his re-appearances 
after jumping through those impossible holes in the wall, for which 
our motley friend is celebrated. This reminds us by the way,’that 
it was a pleasant notion enough, when Harleguin lets off a cannon 
at the “ Globe Tavern,” and makes one of these perforations, to 
convert the house itself into “‘ The Hole in the Wall.” — 

Miss JounstonE, the new Columbine, works a little stiffly at pre- 
sent, like a new pair of nut-crackers; but she is a nice-looking 
girl, apparently with a zeal for the part, and will doubtless improve 
with practice. eS 
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THE TATLER. 





THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


This Evening, Lord Byron’s Tragedy of 


WERNER, OR THE INHERITANCE. 
Adapted by Mr Macreapy.] 
Josephine, Mrs FAUCIT, Ida Stralenheim, Miss MORDAUNT. 
Werner, Mr MACREADY, Ulric, Mr WALLACK, 
Baron Stralenheim, Mr H. WALLACK, 
Gabor, Mr COOPER, Fritz, Mr YOUNGE, Otto, Mr COHEN, 
Henric, Mr SALTER, Eric, Mr C. JONES, 
Idenstein, Mr W. BENNETT, 
Rodolph, Mr COOKE, Arnheim, Mr FENTON, 
Meister, Mr EATON, Ludwig, Mr CATHIE, 
Herman, Mr S. JONES, 
Officers of Justice, Servants, Soldiers, &c. &c. 
Courtiers, Domestics, Officers, Guards, &c. 





Previous to the Tragedy, (Isttime) G. Onslow’s Overture to “ Le Col- 
porteur.” 


To conclude with the New Splendid Christmas Comic Pantomime, called 
DAVY JONES; 
OR, HARLEQUIN AND MOTHER CAREY’S CHICKENS. 
[By Mr Barrymore.] 
The Overture and Music, by Mr R. Hughes, 
Columbines, Misses BARNETT and BASEKE. 
Harlequin, Mr HOWELL, 
Pantaloon, MrT. BLANCHARD, 
Clowns, Messrs SOUTHBY, and E. J. PARSLOE. 


THE ORDER OF THE SCENERY- 

Scene I.—The North Foreland, with Light House.—II. Mother Carey’s 

~ Refectory, and Coral Cave in the Deep Sea.—III. Quarter-Deck of the 
Spanker, 36.—1V. Susan’s Cottage, by Moonlight.—V. The Bilboes.— 
VI. The Sun’s Watery Bed.—VII. Farm-House, Sunrise.—VIII. 
Ruins of the Argyle Rooms the Night after the Fire. —IX. Belle Vue 
Cottage and surrounding Neighbourhood.—X. The Brighton Archway. 
Erected in Honour of their Majesties’ Visit to Brighton, August 30th, 
1830. With a New Allegorical Ballet.—XI. Commercial Dock Canal. 

_ XI. Nursery for Pet Children, —XIII, Outside of Upholsters.— XIV. 
The Diorama.—XV. Grand Hydraulic Temple, Illustrative of the Union 
of the Waters. 

DIORAMA, Designed and Painted, by Mr StanFre.p. 
The Various Views will Display, the Stupendous and Extraordinary 
Military PASS OF THE SIMPLON, 

Town of Sion (in the Valois).—Valley of the Rhone.—Brieg.—The Sim- 
plon.—The Schalbet, by Moonlight.—Village of the Simplon.—Gallery 
of Algaby (with the Effects of a Storm).—The Grand Gallery! cut 
through. a solid rock 596 ft. long, —Crevela.—Domo D’Ossola.—Fariolo. 
Lago Magiore, with the Boromean Islauds. 





~ To-morrow, A King’s Fireside; Turning the Tables; The Jenkinses; 
and the Pantomime. 





THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 


This Evening, (11th time) a New Play, in Three Acts, called 
THE CARNIVAL AT NAPLES. 
[By Mr Dimonv.] 
Duchess di Fontana, 
Aurora di Cosenza, 
Miss H. CAWSE, 
Nina, 
Duke di Fontana, 
Count Cosenza, Mr BLANCHARD, 


Mrs LOVELL, 
Miss HUGHES, 
Rodriga, Mrs TAYLEURE, 
Miss TAYLOR. 
Mr EGERTON, 
Manfredi, Mr DIDDEAR, 


Zoranthe, 


Valentine, Mr WILSON, 
Benedetto, Mr G. BENNETT, Harry Fortescue, Mr ABBOTT, 
Dermot O'Donovan, Mr POWER, 
Rufo, Mr EVANS, Gasparo, Mr F. MATTHEWS. 


To conclude with the New Grand and Comic Pantomime, called 


HARLEQUIN PAT, AND HARLEQUIN BAT; 
OR, THE GIANT’S CAUSEWAY. 
(By Mr Fartey.] 
The Overture and Music, by Mr G. Stansbury. 
With a Speaking Opening. [By Mr Pe - 3m Characters by § 
Mr BAKER and Mr POWER. 
Columbine, Miss LOUISA JOHNSTONE | 


Harlequin, Mr ELLAR, Clown, MrPAULO, Pantaloon, Mr BARNES. 


THE ORDER OF THE SCENERY. 

Scene I.—The Giant’s Causeway, by Moonlight —II. The Boyne Water. 
—ILI. Exterior of King O’Roirk’s Castle.—IV. ‘The Grand Banqueting 
Hall.—V. The Banshee’s Ravine.—VI. M'Murragh’s Keep.— VII. Ex- 
tensive View of the Lake of Killarney.—VIII. The Custom-House and 
Quay, (Dublin).—1X. The New Bridge over the Menai.—X. The Pool 
—Tower—and West India Docks.—XI. A Market.—XII. The Globe 
Hotel and Cutler’s Shop.— XIII. Frog Farm and Kitchen.— XIV. Wind- 
sor Park and Castle.—XV. Portsmouth Harbour. The Royal Yacht 
passing along the Coast, till she arrives off Brighton, and the Iliumina- 


tion. —XVI. The Triumphal Arch, Erected in honor of the Arrival of 


their Majesties at the Royal Pavilion, on August 30, 1830.—X VII. Lud- 
gate Hill and St Paul's, as it was intended to be on the 9th of November 
~ 1830.—XVIII. Lost in a Fog.—XIX. Guildhall as fitted up for the 
Lord Mayor's Festival.—XX and last. The Fairy Grove and Magic 
Palace. 


To-morrow, The Provoked Husband ; and the Pantomime. 
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THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 


re 


This Evening, a New Romantic Allegorical Burletta, in Two Acts, 
called 
THE DEVIL’S DUCAT! 
OR, THE GIFT OF MAMMON. 
[By Mr Jerroup.] 
The Music by Mr G. H. Rodwell. 
Sabina, Miss DALY. 
Nibbio, (an Usurer) Mr DOWNE, Botta, (a Notary) Mr BAYNE; 
Astolpho, § Brothers, ruined by Y Mr YATES, 
Leandro, Nibbio and Botta. § Mr HEMMINGS, 
Mammon, Mr O. SMITH, 
Grillo, (Botta’s Servant) Mr BUCKSTONE, 


After which, the favorite Comic Burletta, called 


THE BOLD DRAGOONS. 
[By Mr M. Barnett]. 
Rosine, Miss DALY, Minette, Mrs FITZWILLIAM, 
Coco Cocklet, Mr BUCKSTONE, Victor Gavard, Mr HEMMINGS, 
Leon Sabertash, and Hannibal Fuzee, (the Dragoons) Mr YATES, and 
Mr JOHN REEVE. 


To conclude with a New Grand and Comic Christmas Pantomime, called 
GRIMALKIN THE GREAT! 
OR, HARLEQUIN AND THE KING OF THE CATS! 
[By Mr Buekstone}. 
The Overture and Music, by G. H. Rodwell. 
Columbine, Miss STALLARD, 
Harlequin, Mr GIBSON, Clown, Mr SANDERS, 
Pantaloon, Mr KING. 


THE ORDER OF THE SCENERY. 

Scene I.—Interior of Dweiling of the Mouse Trap Maker, Nosey Jack 
(Night.)—II. Exterior of Cats’ Castle, (Sunrise).--III. Fairy Retreat, 
near the Enchanted Spring.—IV. Enchanted Spring —V. Cats’ Coridor. 
VI. Palace of Grimalkin—VII. Temple of Silver-rain —VIII. The 
King’s Mews.—IX. Fishmongers’ and Oil Shops. —X. Doctor Surekill’s 
Dissecting Room.—XI. View in Westmoreland.-—XIIL. Eating House 
and Cage.—XI11I. View on the Wye.—XIV. Interior of the Old Ship 
Inn, Wapping.—XV. Brush Hall, in Chancery.— XVI. The same, out 
of Chancery.—XVII. Grocer’s and China Shops.x—X VIII, Catacombs. 
XIX and last. Temple of the Spirit of the Spring. 


SURREY THEATRE. 


This Evening, the Historical Play, entitled 


WILLIAM TELL. 

Anneli, Miss VINCENT, Agnes, Miss NICOL, 

(the Swiss Patriot) Mr OSBALDISTON, 

Sarnam, Mr ALMAR, Struth, Mr HOBBS, 
Braun, MrROGERS, Rudolpb,MrHICKS, Michael, Mr C. HILL, 
Albert, Miss ELLIS, Waldman, Mr WEBB,  Meletal, MrGOUGH, 
Verner, Mr LEE, Jagheli, Mr HONOR. 

At the end of the First Act of * William Tell,’ the SIAMESE YOUTHS 
will be presented to the Audience. They can only be seen previous to 
the Half-Price. 

After which, a Drama, (in Two Acts) entitled 
THE WANDERING BOYS. 

The Baroness, Miss NICOL, Marcelline, Madame SIMON, 
Louise, Miss BODEN. Count de Croissy, Mr C. HILL, 
Roland, Mr D. PITT, qregorie, Mr LEE, Hubert, Mr GOUGH 
Lubin, Mr ROGERS, Gaspard, Mr HICKS, 

Paul, Master F, CARBERY, Justin, Miss ELLIS. 


To conclude with a New splendid Comic Christmas Pantomime, entitled 
THE NEW YEAR’S GIFT! 
OR, HARLEQUIN, JACK OF NEWBURY! 
[By Mr W. Barrynore.} 
The Overture and Music, by Mr Blewitt. 
Columbine, Mademoiselle ROSIER. 
Harlequin, Mr HONOR, = Clown, MrT. HILL, 
Pantaloon, Mr ASBURY, Zany, Mr GRAMMER. 

THE ORDER OF THE SCENERY. 

Scene I. Regions of Time.—II. The Town of Newbury (Sunrise).—IIL 
Cabinet in the Widow’s Mansion.—IV. Splendid Temple of the New 
Year.—V. Picturesque Roadside Inn.—VI. Exterior of Public House 
and Sadler’s.— VII. Suspension Bridge over the Menai.—VIII. Quiet 
Lodgings in a retired Neighbourhood.—IX. Race Course and Grand 
Stand.—X. Splendid Falls of Tivoli—XI. Cavern, (Moonlight),—XII. 
and last. Realms of Bliss in the Regions of Light 


Emma, Mad, SIMON, 
William Tell, 
Gesler, Mr D. PITT, 








PERFORMANCES FOR THIS EVEN ING. 


Cozsure THeatre.—Vidoeq—Harlequin Silver Penny, 
Or the Old Woman in the Bottle. 

Sap.er’s Wetts THEeAtre.—Skimmer of the Seas.— 
Golden Pippin — Harlequin and 
Mother Goose. 





Published by J. Onwuyn, 4 Catherine street, Strand, (to whom all books, 
parcels, and communications for the Editor, are to be addressed) ; sold by 
J. CuappEL, 98 Royal Exchange; A. Hays, 165 Regent street ; J. Frew, 
16 Air street, Piccadilly ; Marsx, 145 Oxford street, next door to 
Fladong’s Hotel ; at Esers’s Library, Old Bond street ; and by all Book- 
sellers and Newsmen. 
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